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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the restructuring of the 
Virginia Department of Education, a process that began in 1990. Data 
were obtained from four sources: (1) Virginia Department of Education 
documents; (2) a prerestructur ing study conducted by Price Waterhouse 
in 1989; (3) an evaluative report undertaken by the Joint Legislative 
Audit and Review Commission (JLARC) ; and (4) personal interviews with 
department staff. The Price Waterhouse study identified seven issues 
confronting the department: increasing student diversity; a changing 
v7orkplace; local fiscal disparities; altered state-local 
relationships; the demands of state policymakers for outcome 
indicators; the activism of state policymakers nationwide in 
educational restructuring; and the need for a systemwide view of 
school improvement. The new structure features four hierarchical 
levels and three branches for student services; research, policy 
development,, and information systems; and administrative services. A 
new request-f or^proposal process, in which an "idea paper" can be 
generated by anyone within the department or local school division 
and is reviewed by top management in collaboration with experts, 
establishes an internal system of control. Although the change 
strategies appear to have worked, a midway evaluation report 
indicated the presence of poor staff morale, stress, and uncertainty. 
The recommendation is made to conduct a fo.llowup evaluation in 
approximately 2 years. One fifure is included. (Contains 12 
references.,) (LMl) 
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Foreword 



In 1990, states began to restructure 
their departments of education — a 
trend that often accompanied restruc- 
turing at the schoo* leveL While two 
AEL states — ^Kentucky and Virginia — 
were among those restructuring their 
departments, the impetus of change in 
those two states wasquitedifferent. In 
Kentucky, change was initiated by the 
supreme court decision that declared 
unconstitutional thatstate'sen tire edu- 
cation system. In Virginia, a Price 
Waterhouse study commissioned by 
the state board of education set de- 
partment change in motion. 

As Kentucky and Virginia restruc- 
turing efforts got underway, AEL's 
State Policy Program Advisory Com- 
mittee agreed that a description of the 
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process and outcomes of restructuring 
in each state would be of regional and 
national interest Staff then sought 
knowledgeable observers to document 
department restnicturingin each state. 
Elizabeth L. Pitt, a doctoral student at 
the Commonwealth Center for the 
Education of Teachers, Curry School of 
Education, University of Virginia, 
agreed to prepare this paper on re- 
structuring the Virginia Department of 
Education. 

A companion paper on Kentucky 
was prepared by Eddy J. Van Meter, 
professor and chairperson of the De- 
partment of Administration and Su- ' 
pervision at the University of Kentucky. 
That paper. Restructuring a State Educa- 
tion Agenq/: The Kentucky Experience is 
also available from AEL. 
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Executive Summary 



Virginia education officials wanted I 
to make their state's public education 
system among the top in the nation so 
that its students could function suc- 
cessfully in the global economy. So, 
in 1989, they commissioned Price Wa- 
terhouse to study the department and 
its work. That study revealed seven 
issues confronting Virginia's educa- 
tion system, especially the depart- 
ment of education. Those issues in- 
cluded: (1) the increasing diversity of 
students; (2) the changing workplace 
that requires technologically literate 
graduates who are capable of lifelong 
learning; (3) local fiscal disparities 
that affect educational quality ad- 
versely; (4) altered state-local rela- 
tionships that result from efforts to 
strengthen school-based decision- 
making and professionalize teaching; 
(5) the demands of state policymakers 
for outcome indicators of student, 
school, and district performance; (6) 
the activism of state policymakers na- 
tionwide in reforming education; and 
(7) the need to view school improve- 
ment systemwide. These* issues could 
not easily be addressed by a depart- 
ment of education whose mission, 
structure, and personnel practices 
emphasized traditional functions 
such as certifying education person- 
nel, monitoring local compliance with 
state regulations, and implementing a 
variety of federal and state programs. 

The Vrice Waterhouse study pro- 
posed applying contemporary organ- 
izational principles to the depart- 
ment, radically changing its functions 
to technical assistance, research, data- 
based information services, and 
evaluation. To support these new 
functions, the study said the depart- 
ment would need a verv different or- 
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ganizational structure— one that ap- 
plied contempory organization prin- 
ciples such as a flatter structure and 
interdisciplinary teams. This change 
would improve communication, ar- 
ticulation, flexibility, and creativity, 
and the department would be better 
able to address the emerging trends of 
cross-cutting, interdisciplinary prob- 
lems and critical issues. The study also 
recomjnended creating closer linkages 
between the department and other in- 
stitutions, establishing an office that 
would combine treasury and education 
department staff who work on capital j 
projects, and strengthening regional of- 
fices. 

Not long after the Price Waterhouse 
study was released, newly elected 
Governor Douglas Wilder appointed 
i Joseph Spagnolo state superintendent, 
j He was expected to define the nature 
1 and extent of change in the Virginia de- 
i partment. He conferred with experts j 
I inside and outside the department and I 
I created a team to help steer the depart- i 
! ment through the transition. j 
Within two months, Spagnolo re- 
vealed his plan for restructuring the de- 
partment, won the approval of the state 
i board of education, and introduced his I 
j vision to department staff. The newj 
.department would eliminate 288 old! 
[positions and create 228 new posi-1 
! tions— a net loss of about 60. Depart-! 
I ment employees could either * ^re,i 
apply for one of the new positions, seek 
employment outside, or be laid off. It 
took nearly five months for all the 
changes to be made, and, when the 
i dust settled, 89 percent of the employ- 
! ees of the former department had ap- 
i plied for and won positions in the new 
j department. 

j Tl\e restructured department has 
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only four hierarchical levels — state 
superintendent, deputy superinten- 
dent, division chief, and team mem- 
bers. The work is divided among 
three branches: (1) student services; 
(2) research, policy development, and 
information systems; and (3) admin- 
istrative services. The new depart- 
ment is closely linked to the field. 
Ten regional field service offices — lo- 
cated on college or university cam- 
■ puses— are staffed by representa- 
tives, who act as "brokers" for de- j 
partment services to local divisions. ■ 
One of the most interesting aspects ' 
of the restructured work of the de- ' 
partment is its rcquest-for-proposal 



tion, the author of the issue paper con- 
ducted interviews with staff who 
were serving in the new positions. 
Both report similar phenomena. 
Early on, staff morale was poor, and 
the time permitted for restructuring 
seemed too short. Such reactions, 
says research, are not unusual for 
people experiencing change. Staff 
praised the new structure that opened 
conununications and fostered col- 
laboration, but felt unsure about how 
to work as teams and worried that 
they weren't adequately serving those 
in the field. Most also felt some de- 
gree of stress and uncertainty. 

Those who implemented restruc- 



process that determines what work is I turing of the department viewed the 
to be done and who will do the work. 1 change as imperative to the accom- 
Theprocessbegins withan "ideapa- « plishment of the department's new 
per," which can be generated by any- i mission and sought to maintain the 
nc in the department or a local ! momentum of change. So far, their 
school division. Top management 



discusses the merits of the idea paper, l 
determines its relationship to the de- i 
partment's purposes, identifies nec- 
essary resources, and decides ' 
whether or not to proceed. If ap- ; 
proved, an internal request for pro- • 
posals is prepared and posted. 

To develop a response, division 
chiefs work within and across divi- 
sions with individuals who have the 
needed expertise. Top management 
reviews proposals and accepts or re- 
jects them. This process establishes 
an internal system of control. Priori- 
ties are set, responses are creative, 
and staff are motivated to work on 
projects. During interviews con- 
ducted a few months after restructur- 
ing, staff reported working collabora- 
tively on projects such as the Com- 
mon Core of Learning, World-Class 
Education, and Work Force 2000. 

Midway through the restructuring 
process, the joint Legislative Audit 
and Review Commission of the Vir 



strategy of change seems to have 
worked, but it is far too early to judge 
the ultimate success of the restruc- 
tured department. The author and 
the Joint Legislative Audit and Re- 
view Commission of the Virginia As- 
sembly (JLARC) suggest an evalu- 
ation after two years of operation. At 
that time, certain questions will need 
to be answered. Those questions in- 
clude: Has the quality of essential 
services to school divisions im- 
proved? Are department services and 
products delivered in a timely man- 
ner? Is the provision of products and 
services cost effective? Has a high 
level of trust developed inside and 
outside the department? Is the opera- 
tion of the department consistent with 
its mission? Is the department's mis- 
sion compatible with the political am- 
biance in which it must sustain itself? 
What are some of the early indicators 
of success or distress? Are local 
school divisions satisfied with the de- 
partment's provision of services? 



ginia Assembly (JLARC) evaluated I And, most important, has student 
the restructuring process. In addi- ■ learning and achievement increased? 
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Introduction 



In September 1990, Virginia Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Joseph 
Spagnolo set the stage for a swift and 
stunning change in the Virginia De- 
partment of Education when he an- 
nounced, "We are going to take the 
department, put it in a box, wrap a 
bow around it, aiid bury it" (Schmidt, 
September 19, 1990, p. 18). The Vir- 
ginia Board of Education agreed with 
Spagnolo's plan and unanimously ap- 
proved the overhaul of the depart- 
ment as Virginia embarked on what 
has been described as the boldest re- 
structuring, so far, of a state depart- 
ment of education (Schmidt, October, 
17,1990). 

The move shifted the role of the 
agency from regulation to research 
and service (Update, November 14, 
1990), reduced eight layers of bureau- 
cracy to four, and cut 22 professional 
job classifications to seven (Schmidt, 
September 19, 1990). 

We don't view this as the end of 
the process by any means, but 
more of a beginning, said Mr. 
Spagnolo. The main purpose of 



this was not necessarily to save 
money, but to provide a vehicle 
for creating the type of change 
we think is necessary. (Schmidt, 
p. 18). 

This paper tells the story of how re- 
structuring progressed and draws 
from four sources of information: (1) 
pertinent Virginia Department of Edu- 
cation documents, (2) a pre-restruc- 
turing study of the department by 
Price Waterhouse, (3) a restructuring 
evaluation report by the Joint Legisla- 
tive Audit and Review Commission 
of the Virginia Assembly (JLARC), and 
(4) ?5<*rsonal interviews with depart- 
ment staff. Although the department's 
new form and function continues to 
unfold, descriptions of the restructured 
organization and the implementation 
processes are of interest to many. Poli- 
cymakers from all states can observe 
how Virginia is applying contempo- 
rary organizational principles (i.e., 
Bolman & Deal, 1984; Drucker, 1990; 
Peters & Waterman, 1982) to a state 
department of education so that it can 
support school improvement. 
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Prelude To Change 



Historically the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education looked like most 
other state education agencies. It em- 
phasized traditional functions such 
as certifying education personnel, 
monitoring local compliance with 
state regulations, and implementing 
a variety of federal and state pro- 
grams. But in 1989, John Davis, then- 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the Virginia Board of Education 
sensed that wasn't enough. They 
sought to understand the education 
leadership challenges that might re- 
sult from their efforts to make Vir- 



ginia among the top states in public 
education (Pric<! Waterhouse, 1989). So 
they commissioned Price Waterhouse 
to study the department and its work. 

The Price Waterhouse Study 

To identify needed improvements 
in decisionmaking processes, manage- 
ment practices, and organization 
frameworks. Price Waterhouse and its 
subcontractor, Pelavin Associates, ex- 
amined the interrelationships and re- 
sponsibilities of the board, the state 
superintendent, the department, local 



Historically, the Virginia 
Departmentof Educa- 
tion lookedlike most 
otherstateeducation 
agencies. 
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Investigatorscon- 
clufiedthatthedeparU 
mentand its work-— 
missionjunctions, 
structure, and person- 
nelpractices-^werenot 
designed to address 
ttiestate'smostimpor- 
tantissues. 



school district personnel, and others 
significantly involved in Virginia pub- 
lic education. To gather information 
and gain insights into education issues 
confronting the state, the>' conducted 
interviews, field visits, and focus group 
workshops. To understand the legal 
context of education, they analyzed the 
constitutional, statutory, and regula- 
tory framework within which the de- 
partment and other education poli- 
cymakers worked. And to make sense 
of the Virginia context, they consid- 
ered the activities and experiences of 
other states engaged in implementing 
reform initiatives by talking with state 
education policymakers in eight states 
that either had education governance 
structures similar to that of Virginia or 
had been engaged in statewide educa- 
tional reform initiatives. 

Findings. The analysis of data re- 
vealed seven issues confronting the 
state's education system, all of which 
had implications for the organization 
and work of the department. The is- 
sues included: (1) the increasing di- 
versity of students; (2) the changing 
workplace that requires technologi- 
cally literate graduates who are capable 
of lifelong learning; (3) local fiscal dis- 
parities that affect educational quality 
adversely; (4) altered state-local rela- 
tionships that result from efforts to 
strengthen school-based decisionmak- 
ing and professionalize teaching; (5) 
the demands of state policymakers for 
outcome indicators of student, school, 
and district performance; (6) the activ- 
ism of state policymakers nationwide 
in reforming education; and (7) the 
need to view school improvement sys- 
temwide. 

Upon close scrutiny. Price Water- 
house investigators concluded that the 
department and its work — mission, 
functions, structure, and personnel 
practices — ^wcre not designed to ad- 
dress the state's most important issues. 
For example, an analysis of legal docu- 



ments revealed that no statute or leg- 
islative statement established a mis- 
sion or objectives for the department. 
Instead, it found an assortment of frag- 
mented, uncoordinated missions cre- 
ated by the department and its 
subunits based on their interpretation 
of legislation, regulatory duties, or 
perceptions of needs. The study con- 
cluded: 

Given the absence of both a con- 
cise statutorily defined Depart- 
mental mission and a formal 
linkage of the Board's mission 
to it, the Department's "mission" 
has become a collective sum of 
its parts. The net result of this is 
a generally understood mandate 
regarding public education, but 
with some lack of clarity regard- 
ing specific focus for issues such 
as balance between compliance 
versus assistance roles (p. VI-6). 

The report also revealed a mis- 
match between the functions of the 
department and its organizational 
units. The functions included assis- 
tance in school improvement, compli- 
ance with laws and regulations, and 
internal operations such as personnel 
and materiel management. However, 
these functions could not be separated 
and dearly ascribed to the existing 
organizational units — compliance and 
field services, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, and financial and support ser- 
vices — each of which engaged in tech- 
nical assistance functions and com- 
pliance monitoring. Typical of most 
large bureaucratic organizations, the 
units operated relatively indepen- 
dently of each other. Isolation and 
autonomy characterized the work of 
those who staffed the unit. 

The department's hierarchical 
structure was steep. Some divisions 
had as many as eight reporting levels 
within a chain of command that con- 
sisted of a variety of directors, assis- 
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tant directors, and supervisors. Over- 
all, the number of reporting levels 
ranged from 4 to 8 with an agency- 
wide average of 6.4 levels (JLARC 
1992). 

Qosely linked to structural prob- 
lems were persoimel and administra- 
tion problenxs* The report revealed 
limited, relevant professional devel- 
opment opportuiuties, unclear roles 
for contract staff, few mechanisms to 
support two-way communication be- 
tween staff and top management, and 
limited strategies for recognizing staff 
performance. 

Recommendations for change. 
The study not only documented the 
need for the change, it also recom- 
mended ways the department could 
char.ge to better address Virginia's 
education issues. These recommen- 
dations drew upon best practices de- 
scribed in organizational studies in 
the private and public sectors. 

The study proposed that the de- 
partment be more responsive to its 
clients by radically changing its func- 
tions to technical assistance, research, 
data-based information services, and 
evaluation. Further, the report rec- 
onunendcd that these functions be un- 
dertaken in collaboration with school 
divisions and institutions of higher 
education. Specifically, the report rec- 
ommended that the department: 

• re-orient technical assistance to 
meet local needs, identify the best 
sources for providing assistance, 
capture the time devoted to techni- 
cal assistance, and evaluate results; 

• increase the number of regional 
teams, and sufficiently fund these 
and model programs to facilitate 
local travel and communications; 

• identify ways for institutions of 
higher education to expand their 
technical assistance role; 

• strengthen technical support func- 
tions such as data processing so that 



the department could better sup- 
port internal systems development 
and provide technical assistance to 
local schools; 

• establish an information dearing-* 
house for local schools; 

• assign the planning, policy research, 
and evaluation functions to a group 
of sufficient size and appropriate 
placement to shape the future of 
the department and address the is- 
sues; and 

• involve higher education represen- 
tatives in vision setting and strate- 
gic planning processes so that is- 
sues such as curriculum linkages, 
teacher education, teacher career en- 
richment ideas, and expanded 
higher education participation in 
technical assistance are considered 
collaboratively. 

To perform the new functions, the 
study said the department would need 
a very different organizational struc- 
ture. Instead of the highly compart- 
mentalized, hierarchical structure vrith 
centralized decisionmaking, the study 
proposed creating interdisciplinary 
teams, and a flatter, less hierarchical 
structure — the kind of structure used 
in many successful private and public 
sector entities. This move would im- 
prove communication, articulation, 
flexibility, and creativity. The depart- 
ment would be better able to address 
its priorities, critical issues, and the 
emerging trends of cross-cutting, in 
terdisciplinary problems. 

The study suggested three alterna- 
tive structures that would make these 
changes possible: 

(1) develop teams within the op- 
erational units coordinated by 
specific first-line supervisors, (2) 
use a matrix management ap- 
proach to creating project-based 
teams, or (3) create new opera- 
tional units around key strategic 
objectives (VI-44-45). 
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Each of these options Had positive and 
negative features in tenns of the de- 
gree of disruption to current opera- 
lions, complexity of implementation, 
and types of skills required by staff. 
However, all three options would re- 
quire department staff to focus on a 
small number of key goels. 

The study also recommended closer 
linkages between the department and 
other institutions and suggested three 
ways that could be accomplished. 
First, the department should establish: 
(a).a fullti-ne special assistant position 
that reports directly to the state super- 
intendent, (b) a public affairs position 
that is separate from a legislative liai- 
son position, and (c) an office of exter- 
i nal relations. Second, the department 
j should create a unified capital projects 



office that would combine treasury 
and education d'jpartment staff who 
work in that area. Third, the depart- 
ment should unify and strengthen the 
regional office in southwestern Vir- 
ginia by combining other field offices 
with it or with the state department. 

To improve personnel administra- 
tion, the study recommended that the 
department establish programs that 
provide management and communi- 
cation training for department staff; 
create two-way rotation programs be- 
tween department and division staff; 
assign specific support roles to long- 
term contract staff; highlight success- 
ful individual or team performance; 
and facilitate two-way communication 
among staff, top department manage- 
ment, and the board. 



The Changeover: June 1990 
TO February 1991 



Thetimewasrightfor 
change. 



In June 1990, not long after the Price 
Water house (1989) study was released, 
newly elected Governor Douglas 
Wilder appointed Joseph Spagnolo 
state superintendent. When he took 
office on July 1, 1990, he brought with 
him a keen understanding of the prob- 
^ lems confronting schools, a reputation 
i as a respected iocal school superinten- 
dent, and a history of successful inno- 
vative efforts. The time was right for 
change. What remained was to define 
the nature and extent of that change. 

In an interview with the author, 
Spagnolo recounted the details of the 
early stages of transition. He had ac- 
cepted the appointment with the un- 
derstanding thai the governor advo- 
cated significant change in the state 
1 education system and would support 
j reform efforts beginning with the de- 
partment itself. In the month before 



he officially took office, Spagnolo 
wrestled with the question of how to 
shape the new organization and im- 
plement the types of changes he be- 
lieved were necessary. He conferred 
with informed experts inside and out- 
side the department about pathways 
and impediments to change. Com- 
mon to all discussions were the refer- 
ences to too much bureaucracy, sag- 
ging morale, and an overall "bad" 
image, despite the fact that individ- 
ual staff were held in high regard. 
These conversations confirmed for 
Spagnolo the need to look beyond the 
existing department and its staff to 
create a new department. The pre- 
vailing culture of the department dic- 
tated that people work within the bu- 
reaucratic boundaries. A new depart- 
ment would be made up of many of 
the strong, experienced staff members. 
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but it would also include people from 
the outside who would not possess 
institutional memory. The outsiders 
would bring strong personalities and 
independent minds to shape the new 
department and to carry out its mis- 
sion. 

At this early stage, Spagnolo made 
some key appointments to create a 
team to help steer the department 
through the transition. The team 
played a key role in providing wise 
counsel to Spagnolo, continuity in 
essential department activities, and 
political connections to the legislature 
throughout the period of change 
within the organization. 

The transition team and Spagnolo 
talked with local superintendents, uni- 
versity people, and other key interest 
groups to decide what organizational 
changes should be made. Based on 
these conversations, Spagnolo and his 
team designed innovations in the de- 
partment's mission, functions, struc- 
ture, and staffing. 

Two months after he took office, 
Spagnolo revealed the plan for restruc- 
turing the department, won the ap- 
proval of the state board of educa 
tion, and introduced his vision of a 
restructured department of education 
to department staff. He had taken to 
heart the reported need to adapt the 
department's structure to its functions. 
He moved decisively *n flatten the or- 
ganization by reducing the layers of 
authority and the number of positions. 
He reconfigured staffing patterns to 
facilitate a team-oriented, interdisci- 
plinary approach to the department's 
work. 

On September 7— called Black Fri- 
day by many staff— Spagnolo met 
with the entire department staff and 
spoke at length about his ideas and 
ideals and asked for comments and 
input. He announced that new posi- 
tions were being created and that the 
target date for implementation of the 



changeover would be January 1, 1991. 
On that date, most department posi- 
tions were to be eliminated and new 
positions created. Department staff 
who wished to work in the restruc- 
tured department were asked to sub- 
mit applications and compete for the 
new positions. Those who vdshed to 
eave could either retire or seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Those who had 
reached 50 years of agp and had c - ved 
the department for at least 25 years 
were pennitted to retire with all the 
benefits of regular early retirement 
usually reserved for those at least 55 
years of age with 30 years of service. 
Younger employees who did not meet 
these requirements for retirement tried 
to keep their options open by seeking 
positions outside the department — a 
discouraging task in a time of eco- 
nomic recession— as well as by apply- 
ing for the new department positions. 

By December 1990, Spagnolo had 
also appointed eight of the 10 new di- 
vision chiefs, who would provide key 
leadership in the redesigned depart- 
ment of education. The appointment 
of this group was considered key, since 
they were responsible for hiringpeople 
to fill the remaining positions in the 
redesigned department. But, the Janu- 
ary deadline for having the positions 
filled and the redesigned department 
in place proved too ambitious. Most 
positions were not filled until Febru- 
ary 16,1991. 

The redesign of the department 
eliminated 288 department positions 
and aeated 228 new positions. Thus, 
the restructured department had about 
60 fewer positions than the old de- 
partment. When the staffing appoint- 
ments were complete, about 70 per- 
cent of the positions in the restructured 
department were staffed by people 
from inside the department. About 89 
percent of the employees of the former 
department continued to work in the 
redesigned department. The remain 
ing staff either left to take advantage 
of the early retirement incentive or 
were laid off (JLARC, 1992) 
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The Refocused I^^ission 

The new department's organization 
is based on the belief that the most 
critical role for a state education 
agency is to act in ways that improve 
the learning experiences and achieve- 
ment of chOdren and youth. That new 
foais is reflected in the new nussion 
statement: 

All persons who are responsible 
for education must ensure that 
all children receive the learning 
experiences necesssary for 
growth and adaptation in a 
changing world. To that end, the 
mission of the Departnnent of 
Education, in conjunction with 
the Board of Education, is to 
improve the delivery of essen- 
tial education services and to in- 
crease student learning and 
achievement (Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, 1991). 

This statement is much more focused 
than the multiple missions that had 
emerged and accumulated over time 
prior to the reorganization. Interviews 
with staff and public statements by 
the state superintendent demonstrate 
the high level of emphasis given to 
the Hussion's three themes: (1) qual- 
ity education for all children, (2) de- 
livery of essential services, and (3) 
increased student learning and 
achievement. 



The New Organizational 
Structure 

The restructured department has 
only four hierarchical levels— state 
superintendent, deputy superinten- 
dent, division chief, and team mem- 
bers. In addition, while the newly re- 
structured department still has three 



units, those units now reflect the 
vision of a department whose func- 
tion is research and service 
(JLARC,1992). 

The restructured department 
consists of three branches: (1) stu- 
dent services; (2) research, policy 
development, and information 
systems; and (3) administrative 
services (See Figure 1). The stu- 
dent services branch houses three 
divisions based on the develop- 
mental stages of children— early 
childhood, preadolescent, and 
adolescent. Eighty-seven profes- 
sional and 22 support staff are ex- 
pected to provide on-site services 
that directly pertain to student 
learning OLARC, 1992). 

The Research, Assessment, Pol- 
icy Development, and Information 
Systems branch houses four divi- 
sions: (1) assessment and testing, 
(2) policy and planning, (3) re- 
search and evaluation, and (4) in- 
formation systems. Forty-two pro- 
fessional and 14 support staff seek 
to identify education practices that 
work and disseminate those prac- 
tices so that student learning can 
be improved (ILARC, 1992). 

The Administrative Services 
branch houses three divisions that 
provide services such as admini- 
stering school funding and check- 
ing for local compliance with fed- 
eral or state regulations. One 
hundred twenty-six professional 
and 32 support staff maintain these 
administrative needs, but plan to 
de-emphasize compliance work 
and increase efforts in student 
learning issues <JLARC, 1992). 

The new organizational struc- 
ture also includes mechanisms that 
more closely link the department 
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Figure 1. Virginia Department of Education Organizational Chart 
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to the field. Prior to the restructuring, 
six regional offices were located in 
Abingdon, Appomattox, Portsmouth, 
Radford, Roanoke, and Staunton. Most 
of the staff assigned to these offices 
were subject-matter specialists, most 
in vocational education. With restruc- 
turing, the six sites were replaced with 
10 regional field service offices located 
on college or university campuses. 
These offices are staffed by field serv- 
ice representatives who act as 'Tjro- 
kers" for department services to local 
divisions. The role of the regional field 
service representative is to: 

• locate resources, assess needs, and 
develop improvement plans for 
school divisions; 

• facilitate service delivery and moni- 
tor the effectiveness of and satisfac- 
tion with those services; and 

• collaborate with others to identify 
trends and practices in (a) research 
and development, (b) service coor- 
dination, (c) regional purchasing, 
and (d) program development 
(ILARC, 1992). 

A New Function for the 
Department 

The functions of the department 
were changed to be consistent with the 
new mission statement. The 1992 re- 
port by JLARC says that the desire was 

...to de-emphasize regulations 
and standards, increase service 
provision, and focus on improv- 
ing and measuring outcomes, 
such as student learning and 
achievement (p. 1). 

Although functions of the new depart- 
ment continue to include monitoring 
and technical assistance, the emphasis 
has shifted. As recomn^nded by Price 
Watcrhouse (1989), more targeted at- 
tention is given to research and devel- 
opment, policy research, and evalu- 
ation, and efforts are underway to 



improve the state data base. Techni- 
cal assistance is now client-oriented, 
and reflects the belief that collabora- 
tive arrangenienls within the depart- 
ment and between the department 
and local school districts are impor- 
tant. The focus of monitoring and 
compliance has changed from stan- 
dardizing inputs to focusing atten- 
tion on school outcomes such as stu- 
dent learning and achievement. 

These shifts in department of edu- 
cation functions may be a problem, 
however. The JLARC (1992) restruc- 
turing evaluation report, while not 
necessarily opposed to the depart- 
ment's new role of monitoring out- 
comes, renunded the department of 
its constitutional obligation to moni- 
tor compliance. The report pointed 
out that the system of accountability 
for achieving quality education had 
been created by the Virginia 
Constitution, which gave the General 
Assembly the responsibility for en- 
suring a high quality educational pro- 
gram. In addition, the constitution 
gave the state board of education tne 
responsibility for determining and 
prescribing standards of quality for 
the state's school divisions. The stan- 
dards are enacted into state law, each 
school division is required to meet 
those standards, and the standards 
can be revised only by the General 
Assembly. 

Prior to the reorganization, Vir- 
ginia had been moving toward 
achieving the comprehensive stan- 
dards of quality, but the department's 
shift away from regulation and moni- 
toring appears at odds with its con- 
stitutional and statutory responsibili- 
ties (JLARC, 1992). While the Out- 
come Accountability Program and the 
Pilot Program to Reconceptualize 
Education — two new accountability 
programs designed to fit the depart- 
ment's new mission— will inform 
changes to existing standards, the 
JLARC report i^so observes that 
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"comprehensive outcome accounta- 
biKty is a distant, uncertain goal'' (p. 
76), and the timeline for development 
is long and complicated. So, the re- 
port urges the department to main- 



tain a balance between the old system 
of standardizing inputs and the new 
system of monitoring school outcomes 
such as student learning and achieve- 
ment. 
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In the past, decisions about work 
priorities were fragmented and de- 
partment staff worked independently 
(Price Waterhouse, 1989). With the 
new structure, a request-for-proposal 
(RFP) process determines what work 
is to be done, and the work is accom- 
plished by interdisciplinary teams 
who agree to work on a project. 

The process of choosing an appro- 
priate project and the qualified team 
members who will work on that proj- 
ect begins with an "idea paper" 
(JLARC, 1992, p. 12-14). Anyone in 
the department or a local school divi- 
sion may prepare an idea paper for a 
project argued to be within the scope 
of the department's work. The idea 
paper is submitted to one or more of 
the representatives of top manage- 
ment who discuss its merits, detex- 
mine its relationship to the depart- 
ment's purposes, identify the re- 
sources that will be needed, and de- 
cide whether or not to proceed. If an 
idea paper is approved, an internal 
RFP is prepared and posted with 
deadlines for submission. By work 
ing within and across divisions with 
individuals who have the necessary 
expertise, division chiefs develop a 
response. The proposal is brief (two 
to three pages) and includes an ap- 
proach, methods, deliverables, time- 
line, budget, list of stakeholders, 
evaluation plan, project team mem- 



bers, and a team leader. Top man- 
agement reviews proposals in light 
of the work and direction of the de- 
partment and decides to accept or 
reject the proposal. 

The idea paper and request-for- 
proposal process establishes an inter- 
nal system of control. Management 
sets priorities for the department, 
keeps the agency focused on its pri- 
orities, encourages more creative re- 
sponses to local needs, and attracts 
the most motivated staff to work on 
projects. Although the department 
may take on fewer projects, the qual- 
ity of work is likely to improve. 

By the second half of 1991, the re- 
structured department had begun to 
function, and attention focused on the 
nature of the project work. Interviews 
conducted by the author revealed that 
team members representing the de- 
partment, universities, school divi- 
sions, and businesses had begun to 
collaborate on projects such as the 
Common Core of Learning, World- 
Class Education, and Work Force 
2000. Other initiatives included at- 
tention deficit disorders, school 
choice, year-round schools, and 
school restructuring. The challenges 
for the department are to communi- 
cate effectively to the wide range of 
stakeholders across the state and to 
produce products for local school dis- 
tricts and state policymakers. 
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Reflections on the 
Restructuring Process 



The restructuring of the department 
was the object of a JLARC survey and 
a series of interviews conducted by the 
author. While both yielded similar in- 
formation, each provided a unique re- 
flection of an organization undergoing 
change. 

A Mir>RESTRUCTURiNG Survey 

A November 1990 survey conducted 
by JLARC before new job assigiunents 
were announced, found that staff mo- 
rale dropped throughout the early 
stages of the reorganization. For ex- 
ample, 84 percent of staff members dis- 
agreed with the statement, "agency 
morale is good," while only 10 percent 
agreed (JLARC, 1992). One respon- 
dent commented: 

Large ^ numbers of employees, 
while conceding that changes 
were necessary, are still de- 
pressed and confused because 
they do not see how the changes 
were worth the insults and stress 
they have suffered (p. 45). 

Additionally, 75 percent of the survey 
respondents disagreed with the state- 
ment, "employee trust in management 
is good" (JLARC, 1992). Respondents 
reported: 

• A climate of distrust exists, and I'm 
not sure it will ever improve. 

• The ill will and bad feelings, lack of 
trust, and confusion were not worth 
what seems to be developing. 

• Enthusiasm and excitement are still 
missing. In general, employees still 
seem to question trustworthiness of 
management in relationship to job 
security (p. 47). 

The competitive hiring process seemed 
to be the aspect of the restructuring 



process that was most closely 
connected to low morale. For 
example, respondents com- 
mented: 

• How can one possibly explain 
and appropriately describe 
the stress, the strain, the long 
delays? 

• I don't believe people had to 
lose their jobs and go through 
the "rehiring" process to ef- 
fect this change. 

• The hiring process was the 
most humiliating professional 
experience I have ever had 
(JLARC, 1992, p. 23). 

These and other survey results 
led the authors of the JLARC 
(1992) report to conclude that 
planning for restructuring was 
inadequate, the competitive hir- 
ing process was inefficient and 
inappropriate, and the cost sav- 
ings that resulted from the re- 
structuring were low. Authors 
of the report argued that more 
time was needed to work with 
staff, to test the new structures 
and work processes, and to con- 
duct the hiring process. 

The hiring process itself took 
much time and energy. More 
than 200 positions were rede- 
fined and subjected to the com- 
petitive process, requiring man- 
agement staff to: 

• develop five new classifica- 
tion descriptions and submit 
them to the Department of 
Personnel and Training (DPT) 
for review, 

• develop over 220 new posi- 
tion descriptions and submit 
them to DPT for review. 
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• revise and re-submit position de- 
scriptions rejected or found inade- 
quate by DPT, 

• fill 10 top management positions 
(the division chiefs) so that those 
individuals could be involved in 
the remaining hiring effort, 

• advertise more than 200 new posi- 
tions below the chief level, 

• saeen thousands of applicants for 

the positions, 

• make offers to successful appli- 
cants, 

• lay off staff not hired through the 
process (JLARC, 1992, p. 24). 

The JLARC report also argued that 
more planning time would have al- 
lowed more testing of internal work 
processes, more feedback from the 
field, and more specificity in the rede- 
sign. The department countered that 
a "change of this type, which is diffi- 
cult, is best done quickly and done 
with the needs of the employees 
clearly kept in mind" (JLARC, 1992, 
p. 24). 

The survey report questioned the 
hiring process due to apparent simi 
larities in the old and new position 
descriptions, interpretations of staff 
layoff policies, and concerns about the 
future of employee protections. On 
this point, the report observed: 

There are important values and 
consequences embedded in de- 
cisions about the role of senior- 
ity, merit, and competition ir a 
personnel system. To protect the 
integrity of the State Personnel 
system, those questions need to 
be resolved in the form of pol- 
icy, so that employees are treated 
with consistency. The system is 
not equitable if the decision is 
left to ad hoc judgments of indi- 
vidual agency heads (JLARC, 
1992, p. 39). 



Finally, JLARC reported that the 
financial payoff that resulted from 
restructuring was small— a net sav- 
ings of only 2.6 p>ercent. But depart- 
ment officials disagreed with the re- 
X)rt's conclusions, noting that the 
report only calculated personnel sav- 
ings. The department argued that it 
had also absorbed a 20 percent budget 
reduction — ^"morc that $4 million in 
cuts to its approved budget accom- 
plished in part due to efficiencies in 
the reorganized structure" (p. B-14 
and B-15). Further, the department 
argued, improvement of services, not 
cost reduction, was the primary pur- 
pose of restructuring. 

Personal Interviews with 
Staff in the Restructured 
Department 

The information gathered by the 
author during interviews with about 
20 department of education staff in 
the summer of 1991 tended to con- 
firm the JLARC survey findings. For 
example, the respondents complained 
of low morale, the speed of imple- 
mentation, confusion about the design 
and work of the department, and 
unclear role definitions. In addition, 
respondents noted other aspects of or- 
ganizational behavior that had posi- 
tive as well as negative results. 

Communication. Respondents ac- 
knowledged that the new structure 
opened the organization, allowed in- 
dividuals to work with many people, 
and fostered collaboration. Yet, they 
complained that communication was 
difficult across a flattened hierarchy 
and throughout teams. Deputies or 
division chiefs were viewed as hav- 
ing access to detailed information, but 
in the less-formalized structure, re- 
spondents expected organizational 
communication to be more personal. 
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Team building. Respondents ap- 
preciated the opportunity to work 
across disciplines on midtidisciplinary 
teams. But they also reported that 
collaboration raised areas of disagree- 
ment about focus, purpose, and meth- 
odologies that do not arise in more 
autonomous work environments. 

Capacity building. Many respon- 
dents expressed a need for ongoing 
professional development to help 
them in their new work, and some 
wanted to know more about sophisti- 
cated research designs and analytic 
tools. Others observed that the de- 
partment needed more staff who were 
educational researchers. 

Field connections. Connections 
with education practioncrs appeared 
to be important to the respondents. 
The new process for securing depart- 
ment services required local superin- 
tendents to work with regional field 
representatives to obtain department 
services. Respondents worried that 
the new process would confuse or 
annoy school division superintert- 
dents. Others were afraid that the de- 
partment would not be able to pro- 
vide a full range of customized tech- 
nical assistance to large numbers of 
local school districts, and that the ina- 
bility to deliver services would erode 
trust in the department. 

Personnel. The author concludes 
that the quick implementation of new 
organizational structures, work pro- 
cesses and staffing changes produced 
a large amount of stress among de- 



partment employees. Respondents re- 
ported that day-to-day responsibili- 
ties appeared to receive less attention, 
and some complained about "shaky" 
daily operations, insufficient routine 
functions, and avoidance of the "nuts 
and bolts" work. 

Taken together the interviews 
seemed to indicate that sensitivity to 
individuals needed to be fostered, but 
such feelings of fear and uncertainty 
among those involved in change is 
typical. This sense of personal anxi- 
ety is captured by Hoffer (1967) as he 
tells his story: 



Back in 1936 1 spent a good part 
of the year picking peas. I 
staried out early in January in 
the Imperial Valley and drifted 
northward, picking peas as they 
ripened, until I picked the last 
peas of the season, in June, 
around Tracy. Then I shifted all 
the way to Lake County, where 
for the first time I was going to 
pick string beans. And I still re- 
member how hesitant I was that 
first morning as I was about to 
address myself to the string bean 
vines. Would I be able to pick 
string beans? Even the change 
from peas to string beans had in 
it elements of fear (p. 3). 

If even minor changes such as this re- 
sult in a temporary loss of self-confi- 
dence, the reactions to the major reor- 
ganization of the mission, functions, 
structures, and work processes of the 
department should not be surprising. 
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Conclusion 



Those who implemented the re- 
structuring of Virginia's department 
of education viewed it as imperative 
to the future accomplishment of its 
mission and sought to override the 
possibility of the change being 
"smothered by the powerful old rou- 
tines" (Baldridge, 1983, p- 218). They 
moved quickly to put the new organi- 
zation in place (JLARQ 1992). So far, 
their strategy seems to have worked. 
The restructuring has survived the 
initial trials of staff resistance and le- 
gal scrutiny, and the '^honeymoon" 
with the state legislature and local 
school divisions continues. Employ- 
ees who were uncomfortable with the 
change have either opted to leave, 
retire early, or adapt to the new sys- 
tem. 

Overall, staff of the redesigned de- 
partment expressed enthusiasm about 
the new role of the department and 
its new function as a "think tank." 
Thus, the redesigned department 
appears to have the potential to en- 
able department staff to break free of 
bureaucratic procedures and, instead, 
engage in proactive, responsive ac- 
tions in support of Virginia public 
education. 

It is far too early, however, to judge 
the ultimate success of the restruc- 
tured department. Research in or- 
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ganizational change (Kanter, 1991) 
shows that it takes time to develop 
and implement innovations, time to 
provide professional development, 
time for employees to recreate inno- 
vation, and time to learn from trial 
and error experiences. Thus, the au- 
thor concurs with the JLARC recom- 
mendation that the General Assem- 
bly conduct another study in about 
two years to evaluate the ultimate 
success of the department. At that 
time, key questior\s should be asked 
to ascertain the effectiveness and re- 
sponsiveness of the RFP and team 
concepts. Those key questions in- 
clude: Has the delivery of essential 
services to school divisions im- 
proved? Are department services and 
products delivered in a timely man- 
ner? Is the provision of products and 
services cost effective? Is there a high 
level of trust inside and outside the 
department? Is the operation of the 
department consistent with its mis- 
sion? Is the department's mission 
compatible with the political ambi- 
ance in which it must sustain itself? 
What are some of the early indicators 
of success or distress? Are local 
school divisions satisfied with the de- 
partment's provision of services? 
And, most important, has student 
learning and achievement increased? 
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